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their strokes of drollery, or call forth our 
sympathy by their exquisite touches of pa.' 
jthos. We read them with delight, but 
YOUNG BACKWOODSMAN. |it must he confessed they leave no lasting 
te ‘impressions. They may be compared to 
WASHINGTON IRVING. \the bright and winged dreams which bover 
So much has already been written in re-|/ over the couch of youthful innocence; they | B 
Jation to Mr. Irving, that it may be deemed enchant for a moment and are forgotten: ting the shores of his native country, al- 
a work of supererogation to say any thing || or to» the beauteous flowers of summer, though in some respects inferior to his His- 
more upon the subject. To eulogise his! sparkling with dew-drops, and gay with tory of New-York, contributed largely to 
productions, would only be repeating what | butterflies and humming-birds; they fix our, extend his reputation, it has many exqul- 
has already been done with a lavish hand, , &ttention for the time, but leave no perma. isite scenes, airy caricatures, and some high- 
both in’ England and his native country:| nent records upon the memory. Mr. Irving ly graphical sketches. We find in it but 
to be reluctant in conceding that entire|| has as yet given us no proof that he pos- | little of the attractive broad humor, which 
admiration which by many is claimed for) Sesses what may be termed the sudlimity of adorns the pages of Knickerbocker; but in 
them, may subject us te the charge of ill- || romance, We may search his writings in its place, we have the sober gaiety, the 
mature or jealousy; and to question their | Vain for those masterly delineations of the | mellowed tints, the pensive elegance, and 
immortality, would be to forfeit all claims | human character—those secret and some: | the harmonious sentences, which have car- 
to literary taste and judgment. In making | times aw ful workings ef the heart of man,||ried the Sketch Book into every circle, 
the following observations, we shall endea- || the pourtraying of which has given immor- | aad the author’s reputation into every sec- 
vor most honestly to pussue the dictates of tality to some of his cotemporaries. His, tion of our country. 
our judgment, and whatever may be | productions contain .no grand or striking; His next effort in England, Bracebridge 
thought of the correctness of our opinions, || Sketches of nature, The mountain cata-' Hall, is a more labored and less happy eflu- 
we hope to escape the charge of being iJ-|) ract and the purple thunder cloud remain sion than its predecessor: it contains a few 
liberal or hypercritical. peerage, the falling collonades, the embat-' attractive articles, but they are buried in 
We are not among those who can award | tled castles, or the everlasting pyramids of’ so much, we hardly dare say, trash, that 
to Mr. Irving the possession of great genius. | @8€§ that = ere have failed to enlist) the work is much less popular than the 
There is about him but little of that lofty,|his graphic pen. ‘These subjects are so ne-!| Sketch Rook, and is but seldom referred 
and commanding originality of intellect, glected, that he may saunter in the wood-' to, either for its excellencies, or as contain- 
which rivets the attention and stamps the | lands among the little songsters—sit upon | ing proofs that its author is destined to oc. 
impress of the master-spirit upon the concep- | the bank of some babbling stream (with a|icupy any exalted niche in the temple of 
tions of an author. Mr. Irving is perhaps | fishing-rod for his companion)—describe all fame. From England Mr. Irving now pass. 
more indebted to his industry during along |the tender agonies of unrequited love, ored into France,where it was thought, by 
period of mental cultivation, for his present |epict with the most provoking minute-'some,he would seize upon the tragical 
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ued vein of original thought, lively satire, 
and excellent wit. It evinces a masterly 
power of delineation, and has given to the 
old Dutch Qudnuncs of New Amsterdam a 
perpetuity of fame, which otherwise they 
never could have attained. The Sketch 
Book, the first of his productions after quit- 
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literary celebrity, than to the force of his/ 
native genius. ‘The productions of his pen’ 
are, we think, more admired for the agree-| 
able style in which they are written, than ' 
on account of the merit which they possess | 
in regard to incident or grandeur of concep- | 
tion. He possesses a pretty fancy, a good | 
deal of humor, considerable pathos, and oc- 
casionally a spice of genuine wit. His! 
style is generally chaste, graceful and flow- | 
sing. ‘The harmony and uncommon sweet- 
ness of his compositions, form a singular co- 
incidence with the mildness of his senti- 
ments, his cheerful good nature, and his 
perpetual air of philanthropy. His pro- 
ductions, like those of the accomplished 
song writer, ‘Tem Moore, abound with beau- 
tiful imagery and the fantastic vagaries of 
a pleasant fancy: they are studded with 
sparkling gems of thought, arrayed in mel- 
liffluous language, and excite our mirth by} 








ness, a dance among the chairs, tables, and | 
book-cases ofa haunted chamber. He seems | 
to have contracted, lately, an unfortunate) 
propensity for story-telling, and really re-| 
minds one of Mr. Ichabod Crane, the school-. 
master in the Legend of Sleepy [ollow, | 
who contrived to render himself accepta- | 
ble among the patrons of his little establish-| 
ment, by visiting their houses in succession, | 
and telling ghost-stories to amuse the little. 
urchins. 


Weapprehend,that at present, Mr. Irving 
is far from being in the way of advance- 
ment; if not retrograding, his literary rep- 
utation is at least stationary. We are de- 
cidedly of the opinion, that his earlier ef- 
forts are the best. His Knickerbocker 
bears more fully the stamp of genius and 
originality than any of his latter produc- 
tions. It contains, indeed, what few other 











works of the same size possess, a contin-; 


however, of Tales of a ‘Traveller, 


scenes of the revolution—the downfall of 
thrones and crowned heads, or the splendid 
and eventful career of the mighty Corsican, 
by which to extend his reputation, Those 
however, who had studied his character 
more fully, doubted whether these promi- 
nent subjects would engage his attention; 
but they anticipated much in regard to the 
French character, which is certainly one of 
great interest, and in relation to French 
manners and customs. ‘The first number, 
has 
shewn the futility of such anticipations, it 
contains little or nothing of France, and # 
barely worthy of being ranked with Brace- 
bridge Hall. It is principally made up of 


rather indifferent ghost-stories, some of 
which are quite objectionable on the score 
of immodesty. ‘The Young Italian is the 
only article of much interest, and even in 
that we were disappointed, From the title 
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we were led to expect something of high-{ 
er importance than an ordinary love-tale.' 
We uid not indeed expect such a splendid: 
treat as Madam de Stael has given us in | 
her incomparable Corinna, which we es. 
teem the finest dissertation upon Italy that, 
has ever been published; but we did sup- | 
pose that our classic countryman, could | 
hardly name the land where the “Colizsum, | 
the Obelisks, and aij the wonders which 
from the heart of Egypt and of Greece,, 
from the extremities of ages, from Romu- 
fus to Leo the tenth, are collected,” with-| 
out having his fancy warmed and his pen 
enlisted. We should have been pleased, 
had Mr. Irving tried his powers on such, 
subjects: we should have been delighted to | 
have made the tour of Italy with him: to! 
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Old Mortality. The same stern and unre- 
lenting enthusiasm of the Puritans, which 
is so admirably depicted in that work, brot’ 
the New England colonies across the track- 
less ucean, sustained them against the pri- 
vations of a wilderness, and the ferocious 
attacks of the savages. © The extension 





| great diffidence I submit the following. I 
shall divide my subject into three’obvious 
‘divisions, viz: the great disparity between 
| the epochs of the Macedonian and the Cor- 
'sican: the very wide separation between 

their respective means and objects; and 
| the striking diversity in the finale of the 





and growth of their colonies,—their extra- two characters. Hence it may be inferred 
ordinary peculiarities and diversities of) that | shall argue for the point of pre-em- 


character,——-their colonial union for mu- 


tual defence,—the grand and surprising, 


inence in favor of the modern chieftain. 
In the first place, can any two objects so 


scenes of the Revoluiion, which for novel.) completely diverge from parallelism in the 


ty, incident, suffering, and sublimity, may 
successfully challenge the annals of the 
world ;-—the aboriginal inhabitants, a race 
bold, rough, and often magnanimous; dread- 
ful in war, inconstant in peace,—intrepid, 
revengeful, and speaking the language of 


, outset of their career as Napoleon and Al- 
-exander. The former an unpatented soldier 
_of fortune, wielding the sceptre of his own 
| gemius against the magic talisman of estab- 


lished titles and sanctified superstitions; de- 
riding the powers of the hierarchy; and 


have contemplated ber magnificent ruins; jmpassioned poetry ;—the migration of the/ with the same fortitude, which set at defi 

the Mansoieums of her heroes, painters, and whites te the unexplored regions of the | ance the coalitions of cabinets, indignantly 
poets; to have shrunk into apparent noth- | west,—their privations and bloody battles; spurning the fulminations of a conclave, 
ingness beneath the dome of St. Peters, or! with the savage foe, who spared neither | The Greek, on the contrary, associates with 
to have viewed its splendors beneath an Ita- | age nor sex, while contending (with what) his own innate powers, all the weak and 
lian sun from the Aventine Hills: to have justice we shall not stop to inquire) against | venerable errors of his cotemporaries. Na- 
wandered in the Museum of the Va-)the invasion of their boundless forests:— | poleon wascontent withthe remarkableseal 
fican, among the vases, altars, and orna-' these are a few only of the many splendid of divinity which heaven imprints on the 
ments of every kind, which surround the themes which our country affords, worthy i enlightened ,but Alexander,the acknowledg- 
Apollo, the Laocoon, and the Muses; in’ of being touched by the witch-hazel wand | ed son of a powerful monarch, to make his 
which, Corinna remarks, the broken figures, of fiction. They are as yet almost unsung: | vocation of universal greatness more se 

remind one of “ the field of battle, where) and could Mr. Irving be induced to aban.j cure, 


Time has fought against Genius, and those’ 
mutilated limbs of the statues attest its vic- | 
tory and our losses.” But these noble ob-| 
jects are passed unnoticed, that the author: 
may relate a pretty little love story con- | 
cerning a young irrascible Italian and his 
sweetheart. We lament that Mr. Irving! 
should be thus wasting his time in fo- | 
reign countries, telling love-tales, and, as | 
has been very justly remarked in a late! 
Review of his last work, ‘ goblin stories, | 
fit only for the narsery.” His attainments | 
are such as to qualify him for higher efforts 
than Bracebridge Hall and Tales of a Tra-! 
veller; and his native land is the spot where f 
those efforts can be most happily made. | 
We are warranted in this conclusion from) 
the fact that whenever the scene ef his pro-| 
ductions has been laid in this country, he} 
has been most successful. We are not 
among those who believe the United States 
too new or too barren of incident for works 
of fiction. Weknow not the land where 
the elements of better materials are more 
abundant. Our natural scenery is surpass- 
sed by no country in the world. Where 
can be seen such lakes, such cataracts, and 
such mountains? Where shall we look for 
such primeval forests, savannas so extend- 
ed, and rivers so magnificent and beautiful? 
Where shall we find such shades and vari- 
eties of character as in this country, whose 
population has been drawn from every 
corner of Europe? New England affords 
an its early settlement much the same ma- 
terials which served the author of Waver- 
ly in the most splendid of all hie novels, | 

















don Bracebridge Hall with its rookery and 
uninteresting owners;—cat his acquaint- 


anee with such characters as the ‘ hatchet- | 
faced gentleman,’ the indecent ‘ bold dra. 


goon,’ &c. &c.;—return to his native land, 
and let American manners and American 
scenes engage his pen in plaee of similar 
subjects in the dominion of Joun Butt, he 
might yet attain an exalted rank among the 
literary characters of the age—increase 
the measure of his country’s fame, and be- 
come the pride of the American people. 
In conclusion, we venture to warn him, 
that a pyramid of such works as as Brace- 


| ‘¢ Assumes the God, 
| Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres,” 


| Had Napoleon, in conrection with his 
| views of extensive dominior, vonchsafed to 
} tread in the steps of Alexander, and imita- 
| ting his obsequious deportment towards the 
\Jewish High-Priests, caressed, and not im- 
| prisoned, the Roman Pontiff,* the probabi- 
i lity is, we should not so often have heard 
|the want of legitimacy attributed to his dy- 
nasty. But no! inthe unborrowed majes- 
ity of resplendent talents, he created a pow- 
erful ascendancy of well-directed measures 





bridge Hall and the first number of Tales of over the feeble, corrupt, and detested re- 


a Traveller will barely prolong his reputa- 
tion beyond the period of his life; and that 
if he have apy ambition that his name should 
be written on the scroll of fame, and go 
down the stream of time, in company with 
those of Fielding, Smollet, Scott, and our 
own Cooper, he must select nobler subjects, 
and make mightier efforts than he has 
done in the compilation of his recent works, 


ER AYO NE NEE BY 
ESSAYS. 
SET 
BONAPARTE AND ALEXANDER. 

Mr. Eprror, 

The following hastily digested reflec- 
tions upon these two great individuals, | 
humbly offer to your consideration. To 
draw a parallel between them is a task 
which I am sensible might well engage the 





moral sagacity and historical acumen of 


a Platarch—and it is therefore with 


_gime of those who preceded him in the high 
jplaces of the earth. How noble that ex- 
pression of this persecuted sovereign! «J 
‘should wish rather to be necessary to 
1 France, than that France should be neces- 
sary to me!!” 

The era of the Macedonian Conqueror 
\was that of blind and superstitious barba- 
rism. The epoch of Napoleon that of a 
‘refined and mature progression in the me- 
‘rals of the human mind. Alexander con- 
,quered servile and unenlightened nations, 
‘who fell, almost unresistingly before him; 
‘whereas, Bonaparte combated the forces 
'of almost the whole civilized world; their 
| armies conducted by the most skilful and 
intrepid generals, and their councils sway- 
ed by the most crafty politicians. Alexan- 
der achieved half his conquests under the 
sanction of Jupiter Ammon: WNapoleet 
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ang that-his father Philip was the greatest general 


shook the thrones of the mightiest, under 
the ban of confederated monarchs, and the 
anathemas of a consolidated priesthood. 
Thus far positive and substantial, may | not 
affirm, is the claim of Napoleon to pre-emi- 
nence on the records of historic fame; and 
before I quit this partof my cubject trium- 
phantly to the honor of Napoleon, and that 
of meliorated human nature, let me inquire, 
what must we think of that man who makes 
the dishonor of his parent the step-ladder 
ef his renown, and connects himself with 
Olympus by a fabricated tale of his mother’s 
unnatural adultery?* Such is the tradition- 
al conduct of Alexander towards his moth- 
er. Will the age in which he lived be of- 
fered as a palliation; and if offered, will it 
be of avail? Never. Posterity, with res- 
pect tofthe Grecian Hero, has ‘been furnish- 
ed with a strong picture wherein the color- 
ings are mellowed by time. Our concep- 
tions of the Corsican are of that coarse and 
broad description which the proximity of 
his time, and the interestedness of its de- 
lineation, has arrayed in the most vivid and 
glaring style of painting. 

That the object of Alexander was wide- 
ly dissimilar to that of Napoleon may be 
reasonably conciuded when we, reflect -on 
the imbecile lamentations of the one weep- 
ing because he had no other worlds to con-| 
quer: and when we contrast it with the 
stern <philosophy of the other, submitting 
with a classical allusion{ to the generosity 
ef his inveterate enemies. Ill fated confi- 
dence! Heroic contempt of narrow self- 
wrapt consideration! How monstrously re- 
quited, let the tarnished annals of European 
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ulating an intoxicated groupe of Bacchana- 
lians to the conflagration of the works of 
art;* but we behold him, after that awful 
repose which succeeds to the thunder of the 
battle, in the dignified calm of Philosophy 
attended by a scientific institute, transfer- 
ring with a patriot’s aim, ay, and an en- 
thusiast’s taste,all the splendid works of art 
and antiquity from Ptolemy’s to Trajan’s 





jpiliag, inte the bosom of that country, which 


he composed into order and exalted to glo-/ 


ry from the reviled chaos of an overstrain- 
ed revolution and the disasters of discord- 
ant parties. I do not say that he was €n- 
‘tirely free from faults; but that, possessing 
so many heroic virtues, his errors were 
scarcely discernable. ‘Spots are said to 
exist even on the sun’s disk,” but asurreund- 
ing glory confounds the vain eye that would 


impressing where it falls the superstitious 
fear and reverence, which the ancient pa- 
gans attributed to spots whereon heaven’s 
artillery had exercised its destroying power. 
Considering then the two great characters, 
'lam strongly induced to decide on the su- 
|perior claims of Napoleon Bonaparte to a 
-more distinguished niche in the Temple of 
|Fame, than Alexander of Macedon, 


JuAN. 





____ MORAL TALES. 
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SELECTED. 
WHICH GIFT WAS THE BEST. 
4N EASTERN TALE. 
A good old Persian, as he was about te 
\close his irreproachable life, experienced 
iduring his last moments the utmost inquie- 








|detect them there. 


Ina word, Alexander’s fame is like the, 
capital of the Corinthian Pillar, an order 





‘in architecture which derives its splendor|| 


‘from its crowded decorations. Napoleon’s; 
renown, like the ‘Attic column, replete with 
dignity, simplicity and strength. But oh! 
the vanity of all human dignity. 
‘are now those 

Conquerors and Kings, 
Founders of sects and systems, to whom add 
Sophists, Bards, Statesmen, all unquiet things 
Which stir too strongly the soul’s secret springs, 
And arethemselves the fools to those they fool: 
Envied, yet how unenrviable! What stings 
Are theirs! One breast laid open were a school 


Where | 


‘tude concerning the future fortunes of his 
| two sons, whom he must be obliged to leave 
‘totally without support. The eldest was 
| twenty years of age, and was named Os- 


‘min;the yonngest, who was called Zambri, 


| was only eighteen. 


The last hour of the old man was come, 
and he thought less of his own sufferings 
‘than on the destiny of his two sons, when 
‘his ear was agreeably struck with the ac- 
| cents of a-sweet and most melodious voice 
which said to him, “ Fear nothing, good old 
‘man! I will watch over your children: 
‘die in peace as thou hast lived. I have 
brought a gift for each of thy sons; may 
|they make a proper use ofthem! One day, 





Which would unteach mankind the lust toshine | Pethaps, they may meet and live happily 


or rule. 


| together the remainder of their days.” At 





Alexander breathed forth his Jeoitimate’ 








history display to an indignant posterity. 


To fill up the outline of my theme let us’ 


. ‘ } . : 
virtue, the transgression of which has gen-|; exclaimed the dying monarch, 


erally accompanied allthe masters of pow-' 
er with which this globe has teemed. 1 
mean temperance. We do not find the per- 
secuted Napoleon, the outlaw of kings, the 
object of the pensiened assassin’s machina- 
tions, on his triumphal entry into Italy, the 
nursery of the Cwsars, the garden of sen- 
sual delight, brutalizing in those excesses 
which led Alexander to the murder of his 
dearest friend,t nor indulging in those fop- 
-peries which estranged from the Macede- 
nian, the affection of his soldiers. We do 
not behold himwitha lighted flambeaustim- 


* It is in this spirit of imaginary greatness, that 
the poet Lee has in his tracedy of Alexander the 
Great, made the Hero excla m, upon Clytus’ say- 


who ever led anarmy to the field, 
** Tis false— Great Ammon gave-me birth.” 
+ Like Themistocles | come among you, said 


Bonaparte in his letter to the English, after ,his 
seturn from Waterloo. 





$Clytus. 


‘spirit in the midst of riot and debauchery, 





these words a divine odour diffused itself 
' through the humble cottage; a brilliant light 


‘and in fact came to anend right royal, com- | discovered to the eyes of the astonished old 
but call our attention to the immensity of pensating however, by the sagacity of his)" the features of a youth of celestial 
difference between the ancient and modern! last advice for the irregularities of his for- || 2Ppearance, a beneficent genie, who after 
subject of our discussion in point of that||mer life. “Giveay empire-to-the worthiest,” | having placed:the presents on the couch of 


What a le- 
gacy of counsel to those infatuated relics, | 


| who bolster up the infirmities of their, 


‘claims by the potent epithet of « the Grace’ 
‘of God! !” 

| Contrast the Babylonian scene of a con- 
queror’s demise with the lingering torture | 


the dying man, vanished. 

The Persian instantly called to him his 
|sons; they lighted a lamp, and approached 
the bed of their father, who related tothem 
the vision with which he had just been fa- 
vored, and pointed out to them the present 
which the genie had made them. One wasa 


‘of the incarcerated Emperor, chained to| little box of very brilliant workmanship, the 


)an Atlantic rock; deserted by the friends 
whom he fondly hoped to have attached; 
not like Alexander, the violator, but the vic- 
\tim, of almost every friendship which he 
formed. Well may we exclaim of this 
mighty genius, in the seraph-toned numbers 
-of Childe Harold, 

‘¢‘Conqueror and captive of the earth art thou! 

She trembles at thee stil), and thy wild name, 

Was ne’er more bruited in men’s minds than now 

That thou art nothing.” 

Alexander has passed by with the flitting 
illumination of the meteor. Napoleon’s 


other a sheet of paper folded upand careful- 
ly sealed. ‘Come, Osmin,’saic the old man, 
‘you are the eldest, make your choice.’ 

Osmin, deluded by the splendor of the 
box, eagerly seized it, aod poor Zambri was 
obliged to be contented with the humble 
sheet of paper. The father embraced 
them, blessed them, gently yielded up his 
breath, and sunk to rest in the arms of 
Peace and Hope. 


After having sincerely mourned over the 
loss of so excellent a father, and paid bim 
the last rites of sepulture, the two brothers 
began to examine the presents of the genie. 











progress has been that of the thunderbolt, 


*Persepolis, 





Osmin opened the little box, and found. it 
filled with pastilles of diverse forms and 
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yarious colors, He was almost tempted to 
laugh at sucha paltry gift, when he perceiv- 
ed the following words written within the 
lid of the box—‘Every time that thou 
shalt eat one of these pastilles, thy imagi- 
nation shall bring forth a poem, perfect in 
all its parts,sublime and full of grace in 
detail; and such as shall surpass the works 
of the very best poets of Persia.’ 

Osmin was not without vanity: the pos- 
session of so rare a secret almost turned his 
brain; and visions of future fortune and glo- 
ry danced before his eyes. 

A$ the present made by the genie to Os- 
min was so valuable, Zambri felt little doubt 
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at Bagdad, without having obtained any 
thing, but some feeble encouragement af- 
forded him by those who were truly wise, 
poor Osmin began to lose all the brilliant 
hopes by which he had heretofore been 
dazzled. However, by eating some more 
of the pastilles, he obtained some notice. 
‘If it does not take along time for genius to 
emerge from obscurity, it ig no sooner 
known, than it is indemnified for the injus- 
tice it has previously undergone. It is 
sought after, not on its own account, but 
through vanity; and envy sometimes seizes 
hold of it as an instrument requisite to its 
designs. Inashorttime nothing was spo- 


but that his paper also contained some won-} ken of but the writings of Osmin, they were 


derful secret. He opened it, and read with 
grief and surprise, ‘ Anew method of pre- 
paring sherbet.’ A few additional lines in- 


dicated the way of composing a liquor, one 


single drop of which, mixed in a bow! of 
sherbet, would giveit a flavor and perfume | 
hitherto unknown, even to the most volup-| 
tuous Asiatic. 

Osmin was in a transport of joy, and 
Zambri was dejected. Osmin wished not 
to quit him, but the order of the genie must! 
be obeyed. The two hrothers tenderly 
en:braced each other, and parted weeping. 
The eldest repaired to Bagdad, where all 
the men of science, and all the poets of Asia 


were assembled together to embellish the | 


court of the Caliph. As for poor Zambri, 
he went far from the dwelling of his late 
father, only taking with him his humble re- 


eagerly compared with all those of the 
most famous poets, not to exalt Osmin, but 
jt humble men whose renown alone had 
created them enemies, At length poor Os- 
‘min, after having pined in oblivion, saw 
‘himself suddenly placed on the pinnacle of 
‘fame, without having passed the gradations 
| that lead from misery to fortune, and from 
obscurity to glory. 

The caliph wished to behold so surprising 
|a genius, and to have him at his court. Os- 
| min was loaded with benefits. Te sang the 
| praises of the caliph with a delicacy that! 





_and the caliph was the moredelighted with 
this delicate praise, as it is a very rare 
| article in courts. 


So much merit and so much good fortune 


———————— 





ceipt ‘for making the best sherbet,’ and leav- 
ing to chance to conduct his steps. 

Before ke arrived at Bagdad, Osmin had 
already eaten half a dozen pastilles, and 
eonsequently he took with him half a dozen 
poems, which caused all of the most famous 
of the Oriental poets to hide their heads: | 
but he soon learnt that it is not talent that 
Jeads to fortune. He felt the necessity of 
connecting himself with men of letters and 
men of the world; but he found only per- 
sons occupied with their pleasures, their af- 
fairs, or their own pretensions. Under what 
title then must he present himself? Under 
that of a poet? ‘The court and the town 
already swarmed with them. 
sulted his breth ren, he consulted so man ri- 
vals; and toask for their applause, was to 
askamiser for his beloved treasure, Peo- 
ple of taste were not fond of bestowing 
praise at first, for fe ar of compromising their 
reputation. Men of the world waited to 
hear the judgment of those renowned for 
good taste; and ign orant folks thought they 
gave a proof of th eir discernment by their 
contempt. Besides there were so many 
books that people of fashion scarce ever 
read at all. Ho wever, Osmin published 
his works, but the y were scarcely perceived 
amongst the mu Jtiplicity of those of the 

same k ind, 


If he con- 


| in particular, did not fail to excite jealousy 
‘amongst the other court poets. Those who 
i had shewn themselves the most enthusiastic 





seeing themselves eclipsed by this new con- 
| stellation, and they resolved to destroy the 
idol that they had set up to a much greater 
height than they had intended. 


One of the poets, a bitter enemy to Os- 
|min, was ordered to compose a satire a- 
| gainst the caliph, and they agreed that this 
work should be disseminated under the name 
of the favorite. From that moment this 
avenger of the common cause never quit- 
ted poor Osmin, and. ceased not to over- 
whelm him with caresses and praise, 


poem to the Caliph, his rival, who had loud- 
ly applauded it, happening to cast his eyes 
down, saw one of the little pastilles shining 
on the carpet, which Osmin while he was 
declaiming, had heedlessly dropped. The 
traitor picked it up, and mechanically put 
it into ns mouth. The pastille produced 
the usual effect; the poet felt himself sud- 
denly inspired, quitted the hall of audience, 
and set about composing the projected sa- 
tire. He was himself surprised at the fe- 














Afte r having lived for four or five years 


peaerons poten “* Sew ss 
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‘admirers of Osmin’s talents were fearful of} 


One day as Osmin was presenting a new| 





| his accomplices. 


said, he produced a chef-d’euvre of malice 


and wickedness. 

He remained inecstacy for a few minutes 
before his work, and hastened with it to 
The satire was received 
with the most unbounded applause: it was 
the pure and vigorous style of Osmin; his 
hand-writing had been imitated, and the li- 
bel was soon spread abroad under his 
name. - 

Every one murmured loudly against the 
ingratitude of Osmin. The satire fell into 
the caliph’s hands, who in his wrath, order- 
ed all the wealth of Osmin to be confiscat- 
ed; himself to be clothed in rags, and af- 
terwards driven out of Bagdad with dis- 
grace. Overwhelmed by the stroke which 
he found it impossible to ward off, he could 
not even fiud words to defend himself; and 
even if he could, how would the voice of 
innocence have been heard amidst a host of 
calumniators? 

Atter having wandered long he knew not 
whither, imploring of every one compassion, 
relieved sometimes by beneficence, but of 
tener denied by selfishness, he arrived one 
evening, just as it was getting dark, before 





a superb country mansion splendidly illumt- 
nated. He heard the song of joy min. 


| the other poets had never been capable of, || S!ed with the sound of a number of musical 


instruments, and beheld every preparation 
for feasting and mirth. In the mean time 
the thunder rofled awfully at a distance, 
and the sky, charged with dark clouds, 
threatened a continuance of the storm; the 
rain began to fall, and the ragged clothing 
of Osmin was soon wet through. 

He approached the mansion in hopes of 
finding, if not an hospitable shelter for the 
night, at least an asylum for a few minutes. 
The slaves, seeing him,came up to him and 
asked him harshly what he wanted. ¢ On- 
ly a covering against the storm, a morsel ot 
bread to keep me from starving, and a little 
straw whereon to rest my weary limbs.’ 
‘You will get no such thing.” ‘In pity hear 
me.” ‘Go along.” ‘See how it rains! 
hearken to the thunder.” ‘Go somewhere 
else, and do not trouble the pleasures of 
our master by your presence.’ 

Osmin was just going to obey this rigo- 
rous order, when the master of the house, 
who from his window had witnessed the 
above scene, descended, called together his 
slaves, and commanded them to take in the 
unfortunate being, procure garments for 
him, a bed, and whatever else he might 
stand 'n need of. ‘ Woe! added he, ‘to that 
man, who can rejoice in the presence of the 
poor, and suffer him to implore in vain! 
Woe to the rich man, who, filled with the 








good things of this life; refuses a morsel of 
bread to his brother in distress! Poor tra- 


cundity of his imagination; Lut the verses} veller! go, repose yourself, and may our 
cost him nothing, forthey had come réady|| prophet bestow on you that sweet sleep 
made. The most cutting expressions flowed || which shall cause you to Jose for a short 
} from his pen, and in ap instant, as may be|jtime, the remembrance of your sorrows.’ 








‘Heavens!’ cried Osmin, * what voice is 
that which strikes my ear? It is the voice | 
_-the voice of Zambri? ‘Zambri! do 
you then know him? ¢ Know him! graci- | 
ous powers! know him! he is my brother? 
‘You. my brother,’ cried Zambri; ‘is it 


_possible? That voice, those features chang-— 


ed by misery and sorrow—ah! but | know 
thee again—I have found thee again, my — 
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*‘] had gained some money in his service; 
and I made use of my savings to set up an 
establishment of my own in one of the pub- 
lic gardens of Teflis, on the smiling banks 
of the river Khur. I erected a little pa- 
vilion, and decorated it in a simple and ele- 
gant manner. There I sold my sherbet to 


all those who came to walk in the garden; 


and ina few days the coflee-house of Meh- 


/came more and more the topics of observa- 
tion; and the subject of which | amt now 
treating occupied often, and at a great 
‘length, the pages of the philosopher and 
|manner-painter. In the eighteenth centu- 
ry it seems to have been more descanted 
onthan at any former period, and the a- 
‘larm excited during that epoch by the re- 
|ports of the excursions of mad-dogs and 
'mad-bulls, the reliance placed on the truth- 








dear Osmin! He was unable to utter more. | dad, and all other coffee-houses were aban- 
He wished to embrace his brother; but Os- | dened for my little pavilion. Nothing was 
min, overcome with excess of joy, fell at | talked of but Zambri’s sherbet, and it was 
his feet in a swoon. | sent for whenever and wherever a great 
He was carried to the best apartment the feast was given. My garden was full of 
house afforded; and every assistance being ' people from the rising to the going down of 
eagerly bestowed upon him, he was soon the sun; and | was obliged to build another 
brought to himself. Zambri had him pavilion ten times the size of the first. 
clothed magnificently, took him by the hand, | “A year had scarcely elapsed before | 
and leading him to the festive hall, present- | found myself master of a considerable for- 
ed him to his numerous friends. After the tune. I gave up my new establishment 
repast was ended, Osmin related all the returned to town, and purchased merchan- 
vicissitudes of fortune that he had experi-, dize of every kind. I composed a great 
enced, his years of indigence, his sudden quantity of this advantageous liquor to 
glory, and the jealousy and perfidy of his | which | owed all my wealth, and sent it 
enemies. ¢ But,’ added he, ‘my dear Zam-'| through every town in Persia, and to the 
bri, by what good luck do 1 find you in this ‘most distant climes. Heaven seemed to 
brilliant situation? A splendid mansion, smile op all my undertakings: a charming 
numerous slaves, sumptuous furnitare; how) woman, aged about twenty, the widow ofa 
came all these yours?” ‘By a receipt for) rich merchant, took a fancy to me. J was 
making sherbet, said Zambri, with a smile; not insensible to her attractions; we exchan- 
‘jisten to my story, you will find it simple! ged mutual protestations of love, and a hap- 
enough. || py marriage has given felicity to every 
‘Scarcely had we parted than I directed; hour of my life. 
my steps towards Teflis. 1 only sought to | “ | now see, my dear Osmin, that to live 
gain an humble livelihood; and at my arri- | quiet and happy, the most humble avoca- 
val there | presented myself in one of those tion, with industry, is safer, and more like- 
public places where the rich go to take) ly to succeed, than extraordinary talent: I) 
ice and sherbet. I! asked the master of the have also found enemies, but I knew how to 
house to take me into his service, but he stop their mouths, My sherbet has been 
harshly drove me away: he was not the counterfeited, but that has only augmented 
first man that closed his door against good "my reputation; and I have seen in the world 
fortune. | that itis much easier to please the sensuality 


‘less narrations of travellers and navigators, 
‘and on the nostrums of quack-doctors, have 
all been made the subjects of discussion, in 
a manner both lively and interesting. 

‘'o prove from the relation of a few 
facts which have not as yet employed the 
pen of the philosopher, and the greater 
‘part of which came under my own imme- 
diate observation, that this credulity exists 
among the British at present with as much, 
if not with more, vigour than ithas been 
proved to have done in the days of our an- 
cestors, is the purpose of this essay. 

I could adduce many proofs of the con- 
sternation excited by rumours concerning 
mad-dogs, and other wild animals, but f 
shall satisfy myself by narrating the follow- 
lug: 

When I was about four years ago, tra- 
velling in a mountainous district in the north 
of England, I was overtaken on the road by 
a shepherd, who, after having accosted me 
with the usual country salutation of “A fine 
day, sir” asked me, in a faltering tone, 
and with a face of terror, whether I had 
heard the alarming news. “What is it?” 
asked |. « O sir!” said he, « ] have just now 
left a taveller, who told me, that a wild 
animal, called a lama——an animal with the 
head of a woman and the body of a lion, 
broke out three days since from the mena- 
gerie of Mr. Polito,on the Earthen Mound 








‘] offered myself successively in several of men, than to cater for their understan- 
such kind of houses, and experienced the ding.” 

same rebuffs, Not knowing what would || So spoke the good Zambri. The two 
become of me, or how I should subsist, 1, at brothers separated no more; and, thanks ‘o 
last, entered one of those petty coffee-hou- | Zambri’s sherbet, they enjoyed every plea- 
ses, only frequented by the lower classes;' sure that opulence could bestow. 
i. asked for employment, The master of 

this shabby house was named Mehdad, and || cqmemmmmeeseapessensgeesssessnssnpsnsnseemsssineemeeernes 
he accepted my services. I composed a) MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 
Bottle of the liquor for which the good ge- = : 

nie had given me a receipt; but for which 
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Froman Essay on the Credulity of the Bri- 


—— 





‘tish in Matters unconnected with Religion 
and Superstition, 


As, previous to the invention of printing, 


the ingredients, simple as they were, could’ 
not before be procured by me. The coffee- 
house of Mehdad now wasevery day crowd-| 





of Edinburgh—that it killed in Prince’s 
street, three women and six children, four 
of the last of which it ate upon the spet— 
that it forced its way, without receiving 
hurt, through a company of armed soldiers 
which the civil authority had called forth 
to oppose it——that it had slain several peo- 
ple in the country parishes adjoining Edin- 
burgh, and that it was last seen devouring a 
flock of sheep among the wilds of Lammer- 
muir. Iam just now,” added the shepherd, 


“ going home to inform my wife, that she 


must keep our children within doors, that 
they may have a better chance of being 





éd; the rich folks would drink no other, 
sherbet than that composed at his house;| 
and he soon became in a way that promised 
him much wealth. 

‘ Mehdad had a daughter; she was beau- 
tiful, and I was young: I fell in love with 
her, and was bold enough to ask her in mar- 
riage of her father. Mehdad was ignorant 
that he owed all his good fortune to me; he 
rejected my offer with contempt, and turned 
me out of doors, 





| 


the authors of Europe confined themselves 
principally to the studying of Metaphysics 
and Theology, it is impossible to ascertain 
at what era the British began to be remark- 
ed for credulity; but itis evident that its 
origin is the child of no very modern pe- 
riod, After the invention of that art, tn- 
vestigation embraced a larger field; litera- 
ture assumed a new aspect; dispositions, 
customs, and manners, which had before 
been thought unworthy of notice, daily be- 





~ 


safe should the animal visit that part of the 
country, and I mean to give a similar ad- 
vice to my brother-in-law, David Dobson, 
who lives about two miles from this, and 
who, like myself, has a wife and young fam- 
ily.” 

‘i am acquainted with an eminent lawyer 
who, at the command of an April letter, 
rode twenty-four miles from his home, into a 
wild and uninhabited part of the country, 
to meet, on business of the most particular 
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nature, a client, whom but three weeks be- 
fore, he had seen set sail at one of our sea- 
ports on a voyage tothe East Indies; and I 
could name a company of yeoman cavalry, 
in Scotland, which, some years ago, on the 
tale of a hedge gipsey, that the French 
had landed in a quarter of the island, 
where it was nowise probable they could 
efiect a disembarkation, equipped itself in 
its War accoutrements, and hurried off to 
encounter them. I have frequently seen a 
man, who, when many schemes for raising 
money had failed him, artfully bedecked 
himself in a garb of goose feathers, and 
had himself for a whole day successfully 
shewn, by a traveller of Italy, to the con- 
course of a large fair, as an enormous sized 
non-descript fowl, newly arrived from the 
coast of Coromandel. And the reader will, 
perhaps, have little difficulty in believing, 
that the reliance on the nostrums of quack- 
doctors, continues as strong as ever, when 
he is informed that the Jately deceased Dr. 
Solomon, who was originally a poor biack- 
Jead pencil vender, was for many years ena- 
bled, from the extensive sales of his balm of 
Gilead,to expend more than £6,000 each 
twelvemonth for advertising bis medicines 
in the newspapers, and that at his death, he 
was, besides being possessed of an immense 
sum of money, proprietor of Gilead-house, 
a house more like the palace of a king than | 
the residence of a private individual; and_| 
that Signum of Manchester, a man,’ who 
but a few years since, was a journeyman 


stocking-weaver, in Roxburghshire,but who | 


from a little skill in botany and chemistry, 
thought fit to commence doctor, now lives in 
ene of the most splendid houses in Man- 
chester, keeps his coach and livery servants, 
and promises fair to die with a fortune little 
short of Dr. Solomon’s. 

But to such length does this credulity 
earry us, that I have often known one Bri- 
ton believe the report of another, although 
that report ran in direct opposition to the 
evidence of his own bodily senses. 

It is a fact known, I dare say, to several 
of my readers, that not many years ago, a 
eombination of medical men, by individually 
at short intervals of time, telling a wise and 
worthy gentleman who was quite well, that 
his health was in a dangerous state, actually 
made him in a fever, take to his bed and 
die. And | recollect, having once been a 


member in a winter evening’s waggish par- | 


ty, in which an honest clergyman who had 
happened to fall asleep, was by being ask- 
ed when he awaked, to snuff the candle, 
which had before been,with the other lights 
of the room extinguished, for the purpose 
of trying the extent of his credulity when 
his slumber broke up, made to believe from 
seeing no candle before him, that he had 
been so unfortunate, during his sleep, as to 
lose the use of his eyesight, 

But the following is one of the most re- 
markable instances ef this satere I have 


'anxious to know how long the youth had 
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A farmer travelling with his son in the 
parish of Eddleston, near Peobles, met on 
the high road with a youth who had some- 
times traversed that part of the country, 
‘under the character of dumb, and being 





continued in that melancholy state, he ad- 
|dressed him ina kindly and feeling tone, 
|with the interrogatory, “ How long is it, 
my young friend, since you became dumb?” 
“« Three years,” inadvertently answered the 
young man. “ William,” said the farmer 
in a serious tone, and turning round to his 
‘son, “I am persuaded that this youth is not 
dumb.” “© Ay, father,” said the son, 
who even yet never thought of disbelieving 
that the youth was incapable of speech, 





you have been in many others—you refuse | 
to believe that the young man is dumb, al- | 
though you have with your own ears heard | 
him tell you so, from his own mouth.” | 

At this answer of the son, the farmer be- 
came ashamed of his incredulity, and pur- | 
sued his journey, now fully convinced of 
the folly and iniquity of starting such a 
doubt. 

But however much the credulity of the) 
English may, by some, be held out to be the| 
subject of ridicule, it isat worst, but an in-| 


proof of the credulity of the present time, | 
for it is now many years since that great) 
man left Britain to deplore his death, but as’ 
furnishing, in the Doctor’s answer in its ter- 
mination, an excellent lesson to those who! 


ridicule, and on the propagator to be a cle-| 
ver witty kind of fellow, and a being de- 
serving the applause of the community. 

It is reported that the doctor one day 
entered aside box in the Globe tavern, 
Fleet street, where an acquaintance of his 
was reading a newspaper, and after ringing 
the bell, he ordered the waiter to bring him 
a mutton-chop, and a pint of Madeira. ‘The 
command was obeyed, and the waiter had 
no sooner left the room than the face of 
Goldsmith’s acquaintance put on an expres- 
sion of disgust and indignation, and upon 
the doctor’s asking him what had offended 
him, he was answered that he was astonish-| 
ed how any waiter could have the audacity 
to:present a gentleman with a piece of 
mutton, which, from the nauseous smell it 
emitted, could not have laid in the Globe 
tavern larder for Jess than a month: andhe 
added, that such audacity deserved, if not 
death without benefit of clergy, at least an 
unmerciful chastisement with the cane. On 
this Goldsmith began to examine the chop, 
and coming -to the decision that it had a/ 
smell more offensive than asafcetida, resoly- 











yet heard: 


atta 


‘you are as incredulous in these affairs as | 


|cious waiter; but declared, that instead of 
taking the severe method of caning him, he 
would be contented by forcing him to swal- 





low in presence of them both, the abomi- 


/nable and insulting chop. The waiter was 
‘accordingly called, and after the doctor re- 
primanding him for presenting such a chop, 
and told him with what severity of castiga- 
‘tion he would meet, were he punished con- 
_formably to the enormity of his crime, he 
|mentioned the punishment meant to be in- 


} flicted, and ordered him without delay ‘te 


proceed to the allotted meal. The waiter 
was by the furious menaces of the doctor, 
frightened into compliance, and when he 
had performed the task, he left the room. 
He was no sooner gone, than Goldsmith’s 
companion burst into a fit of loud laughter, 
and on the doctor requesting to be inform- 
ed of the cause of his mirth, he answered 
him thus—« Tam astonished how a man of 
your genius and learning should be so easily 
imposed upon. ‘The mutton-chop was ene 
of the finest and freshest I ever beheld.” 
‘And he was still continuing to laugh, and 
without mercy to rally the doctor o, the 
greatness of his credulity, when Goldsmith 
replied, * Well, well, you may amuse your- 
self with the success of your hoax, as long 
as you have a mind; but let me tell you, | 











nocent and honourable kind of failing; andj; shall never again believe a word of what 
I quote the following story of the late cele- | you say; so, friend, | think I am even with 
brated Dr. Goldsmith, not, indeed, as a/ you.” 


_o 
CLEMENCY, 

An eastern monarch having one day, 

when among his courtiers, been informed 

that the governor of one of his territories 


look upon the believer of a hoax, to be a/jhad incited the inhabitants of that territo- 


foolish simpleton, and a proper subject for | ry to revolt, and that the rebels intended 


soon to assail the throne, declared that he 
would speedily defeat them: and marching 
to their frontiers with a few troops, he sent 
intimation to them that he pardoned them 
for the revolt and for the attack planned 
against his dignity, and requested that they 
would immediately come and meet him at 
the place of his encampment. This his at- 
tendants were of opinion, was nomore than 
a political manceuvre to bring them unarm- 
ed and unprepared into his presence, that 
he might the more easily overcome them. 
The rebels were astonished at this demon- 
istration of unexampled generosity, and a- 
bandoning all thoughts of further transgres- 
sing against him, resolved instantly to com- 
ply with his request, and then to profess 
sorrow for their rash criminality against 80 
benevolent asovereign. ‘They soon arriv- 
ed at the place where he was stationed, 
and now his attendant courtiers with the 
army expected that he would treat them 
with the severity their revolt merited; but 








ed on the propriety of punishing the auda- 





how great was their astonishment, when af- 
ter witnessing the rebels express their sor- 
row for their revolt, their thanks for his 
forgiveness, and vow to be his faithful and 
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obedient subjects till death, they saw him | 
survey them with an open and benignant | 


countenance, and heard him in a solemn de- 
claration, confirm the pardon of their trans- 


gression! ‘ What!’said one of his courtiers, | 


more forward than the rest, you told us you 


would defeat these rebels; and why do you | 


not keep your promise?” ‘ Behold,’ replied 


the monarch, ‘1 have defeated them—they 


are no longer my enemies—1! have made |-5236 and we have= 1728086401 .44 x .52 


them my friends.’ 
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The following Works are announcedin Boston: 


A Greek Grammar, designed for the use 
of Schools. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. By Asahel Stearns, Professor 
of Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with 
a Lexicon in English of all the words con- 
tained in them; designed for the use of 
Schools. 


_—S 


Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 


of Scripture; addressed to Christian As- 


semblies in Villages near Cambridge. To 
which are added, Six Morning Exercises, 
By Robert Robinson. First Ameriean Edi- 
tion. 

An Introduction to Algebra. 
Colburn. 


By Warren 


An Edition of the Bible in Spanish, in 
12mu, 


- | 





to publish “ A Collection of Dissertations, | 


principally on Biblical Literature.” It will 
be published quarterly, at $1 per annum, | 
of 150 octavo pages. This work, it is said | 
in the prospectus, is principally designed | 
to excite a spirit for Biblical studies, by cir- | 
culating information on the criticism of the: 
text, on the ancient versions, on critical 
editions, to bring forward interesting arti-| 
cles on the manners, customs, institutions, 
and literature of the East--on various 
points in Biblical antiquities—on the litera- 
rary history of the sacred volume, &c. To 
contain biographical noticesof Biblical wri-' 
ters, accounts of the most important Bibli- 
cal works, &c. It is designed as a vehicle 
by which information contained in expen- 
sive and rare volumes, may be conveyed to, 
the Biblical Student at a small expense, and | 
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MATHEMATICS. 
Solution of questions in the last Literary 


Gazette. 
| Question ist. Copper= 








>i, inch, 
Inner diameter= 100 feet. 
Therefore both sides of the copper--the 
inner diameter,= the outside diameter, that 


is 1200.02 inches cube, and multiply by 


36 solid content of the globe, from which 
| .5236 and there remain contents of copper 
viz: 26.18 feet, the gravity of which a- 
} mounts to 235620 oz. to which add the gra- 
| vity of cavity at ;4, mean=63995 and it 
gives the gravity of copper and rarified air 
to be= 299615, we also find that 1200.022 
.5236X 12 =the gravity of a body ofat- 
| mospheric air at a mean state (or of a size 
| equal to the whole globe)= 639987 oz. that 
‘is 299615 gravity of balloon+340372 
which reduced to Ibs. gives 21273 Ans. 
| Question 2nd. 
| Put a=radins of given circle. 

«== radius of undetermined circle. 





| Then 2x2—a? —perpendicular? = /3x3 


i=2,/3 
| Also 2,/3+aite+—7 
J/3 


| Therefore 75 +a=2/3+2 








| a= 2,J3+-x2— "_ 
i J/3 
1 a /3= 32—2--_ 7 
| W 
1 af $= 2 _ 
} J/3 


>! 
| 4x2 = 3a2--6ar-+-322 
x2-+ 6ar= 3a? 


The Rev. Charles Hodge, Professor of x? 5nx+9a? =3a?+9a? = 


Oriental and Biblical Literature, in the The- 
elogical Seminary at Princeton, proposes' 


a+3a= ,/ 12a? [12a 
% ,f/12a2—3a Ans, T, 
Question. 





A very large vessel of 10 feet high, (no 
| matter what shape) being kept constantly 
| full of water by a supplying cock at the 
| top, if 9 small circular holes, each 1 of an 
‘inch in diameter be opened in its perpen- 
idicular side at every foot of the depth, it 
|is required to determine the several distan- 
_ces to which they will spout on the horizon- 
‘tal plane of the base, and the quantity of 
water discharged by all of them in 10 min- 
| utes. 
| AR RAE CIR NT OT 
CINCINNATI READING-ROOM. 
The Cincinnati Reading Room has been 
in operation for about six years. It13 fur- 





News-papers; some of which are published 
daily, others thrice, twice and once a week. | 





in a compressed form.—Carlisle Adviser, 


\take the solid content of cavity 1002. | 
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give general information of ihe news and 
passing occurrences of the times, trom all 
parts of the Union. It is also furnished 
with the North American Rev:ew,ihe Edin- 
i burgh Review, and a variety oi the best 
Periodical works and publications printed 
in the United States. Prices currents, mapé, 
|&c.; and all of the most valuabie papers 
and publications that have been taken dur- 
ing that time,have been carefully preserved 
—including Congressional Documents, &c. 
These are all free for the perusal of its pa- 
trons at all times. This privilege has here- 
tofore been extended to all who have had a 
wish to examine them, whether they were 
contributors to the room or not; but the fre” 
quent calls of Jate, for the old files by those 
last mentioned, have rendered it necessary 
for the proprietor to institute a charge for 
these accommodations. It will therefore 
be understood in future, that twenty-five 
cents will be exacted of those who have 
not and do not contribute any thing towards 
the support of this institution, for each and 
every privilege of examining the old files 
appertaining thereto, 

The terms of subscription are as follows: 
For one year, in advance, g4 00 
After or at the expiration ofthe year 5 00 














For six months 2 25 
three months 125 
one month 50 
one week 85 


All but ‘the annual subscriptions are re- 
) quired to be paidin advance. 
No subscription is discontinued without 
previous notice to that effect. 

Subscribers have the privilege of intro 
ducing strangers by note or otherwise. 

The room is kept in the East end of the 
Masonic building on Third street, and im- 
mediately back of the Post Office; and is 
open every day (Sundays excepted) from 
8 o’clock in the morning to 9 at night. 

Any comment upon its advantages and 
accommodations is deemed unnecessary, a¢ 
most of our citizens are well acquainted 
with them, and those who are not, and feel 
disposed, are respectfully invited to call 
and see for themselves. 

ELAM P. LANGDON, 
Oct. 16th, 1824. Proprietor, 
P.S. The person (we presume not a sub- 
scriber,) who has of late, been in the habit 
of violating the rules of the room, during 
‘the time that it remains open, by taking out 
a paper, is admonished to desist hereafter, 
or he may find himself under the necessity 











of making the breach good. E. P. L. 
The Rev. Mr. Dashiell, of Baltimore, 


will deliver a discourse at the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, on Vine street to-morrow 
at 11 o’clock A. M. 

WESTERN MUSEUM. 
MR. DORFEUILLE will lecture this even- . 
ing in conclusion of the Natural history qf 
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nature, a client, whom but three weeks be. 
fore, he had seen set saii at one of our sea- 
ports on a voyage tothe East Indies; and I 
could name a company of yeoman cavalry, 
in Scotland, which, some years ago, on the 
tale of a hedge gipsey, that the French 
had landed in a quarter of the island, 
where it was nowise probable they could 
efiect a disembarkation, equipped itself in 
its War accoutrements, and hurried off to 
encounterthem. 1 have frequently seen a 
man, who, when many schemes for raising 
money had failed him, artfully bedecked 
himself in a garb of goose feathers, and 
had himself for a whole day successfully 
shewn, by a traveller of Italy, to the con- 
course of a large fair, as an enormous sized 
non-descript fowl, newly arrived from the 
coast of Coromandel. And the reader will, 
perhaps, have little difficulty in believing, 
that the reliance on the nostrums of quack- 
doctors, continues as strong as ever, when 
he is informed that the lately deceased Dr. 
Solomon, who was originally a poor biack- 
Jead pencil vender, was for many years ena- 
bled, from the extensive sales of his balm of 
Gilead,to expend: more than £6,000 each 
twelvemonth for advertising bis medicines 
in the newspapers, and that at his death, he 
was, besides being possessed of an immense 
sum of money, proprietor of Gilead-house, 
a house more like the palace of a king than 
the residence of a private individual; and 
that Signum of Manchester, a man,‘ who 
but a few years since, was a journeyman 
stocking-weaver, in Roxburghshire,but who 
from a little skill in botany and chemistry, 
thought fit to commence doctor, now lives in 
one of the most splendid houses in Man- 
chester, keeps his coach and livery servants, 
and: promises fair to die with a fortune little 
short of Dr. Solomon’s. 

But to such length does this credulity 
earry us, that I have often known one Bri- 
ton believe the report of another, although 
that report ran in direct opposition to the 
evidence of his own bodily senses. 

It is a fact known, I dare say, to several 
of my readers, that not many years ago, a 
eombination of medical men, by individually 
at short intervals of time, telling a wise and 
worthy gentleman who was quite well, that 
his health was in a dangerous state, actually 
made him ina fever, take to his bed and 
die. And | recollect, having once been a 
member in a winter evening’s waggish par- 
ty, in which an honest clergyman who had 
happened to fall asleep, was by being ask- 
ed when he awaked, to snuff the candle, 
which had before been,with the other lights 
of the room extinguished, for the purpose 
of trying the extent of his credulity when 
his slumber broke up, made to believe from 
seeing no candle before him, that he had 
been so unfortunate, during his sleep, as to 
lose the use of his eyesight, 

But the following is one of the most re- 
markable instances ef this matare I have 






| anxious to know how long the youth had | 


THE CINCINNATI 








A farmer travelling with his son in the 
parish of Eddleston, near Peobles, met on 
the high road with a youth who had some- 
times traversed that part of the country, 
/under the character of dumb, and being 





| 


continued in that melancholy state, he ad- 
dressed him in a kindly and feeling tone, 
|with the interrogatory, “How long is it, 
'my young friend, since you became dumb?” 
« Three years,” inadvertently answered the 
young man. “ William,” said the farmer} 
in a serious tone, and turning round to his 
son, “I am persuaded that this youth is not 
dumb.” « Ay, father,” said the son, 
who even yet never thought of disbelieving 
that the youth was incapable of speech, 
‘¢ you are as incredulous in these affairs as } 
you have been in many others—you refuse 
to believe that the young man is dumb, al- 
though you have with your own ears heard | 
him tell you so, from his own mouth.” 

At this answer of the son, the farmer be- 


| 











came ashamed of his incredulity, and pur. | 
sued his journey, now fully convinced of | 
the folly and iniquity of starting such a 
doubt. 

But however much the credulity of the 
English may, by some, be held out to be the 
subject of ridicule, it isat worst, but an in- 
nocent and honourable kind of failing; and jj 
I quote the following story of the late cele-| 
brated Dr. Goldsmith, not, indeed, as a} 
proof of the credulity of the present time, | 
for it is now many years eince that great 
man left Britain to deplore his death, but as'| 
furnishing, in the Doctor’s answer in its ter- 
mination, an excellent lesson to those who 
look upon the believer of a hoax, to be a 
foolish simpleton, and a proper subject for 
ridicule, and on the propagator to be a cle-| 
ver witty kind of fellow, and a being de- 
serving the applause of the community, 

Itis reported that the doctor one day 
entered aside box in the Globe tavern, 
Fleet street, where an acquaintance of his 
was reading a newspaper, and after ringing 
ithe bell, he ordered the waiter to bring him 
a mutton-chop, and a pint of Madeira. ‘The 
command was obeyed, and the waiter had 
no sooner left the room than the face of 
Goldsmith’s acquaintance put on an expres- 
sion of disgust and indignation, and upon 
the doctor’s asking him what had offended 
him, he was answered that he was astonish- 
ed how any waiter could have the audacity 
to:present a gentleman with a piece of 
mutton, which, from the nauseous smell it 
emitted, could not have laid in the Globe 
tavern larder for Jess than a month: andhe 
added, that such audacity deserved, if not 
death without benefit of clergy, at least an 
unmerciful chastisement with the cane. On 
this Goldsmith began to examine the chop, 
and coming ‘to the decision that it had aj 
smell more offensive than asafcetida, resolv- 
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yet heard: 


ed on the propriety of punishing the auda- 


iry to revolt, and that the rebels intended 


istration of unexampled generosity, and a- 





cious waiter; but declared, that instead of 
taking the severe method of caning him, he 
would be contented by forcing him to swal- 
low in presence of them both, the- abomi- 
nable and insulting chop, The waiter was 
accordingly called, and after the doctor re- 
primanding him for presenting such a chop, 
and told him with what severity of castiga- 
tion he would meet, were he punished con- 















































‘formably to the enormity of his crime, he 


mentioned the punishment meant to be in- 
flicted, and ordered him without delay ‘te 
proceed to the allotted meal. The waiter 
was by the furious menaces of the doctor, 
frightened into compliance, and when he 
had performed the task, he left the room. 
He was no sooner gone, than Goldsmith’s 
companion burst into a fit of loud laughter, 
and on the doctor requesting to be inform- 
ed of the cause of his mirth, he answered 
him thus—« Iam astonished how a man of 
your genius and learning should be so easily 
imposed upon. ‘The mutton-chop was ene 
of the finest and freshest I ever beheld.” 
And he was still continuing to laugh, and 
without mercy to rally the doctor on the 
greatness of his credulity, when Goldsmith 
replied, « Well, well, you may amuse your- 
self with the success of your hoax, as long 
as you have a mind; but let me tell you, | 
shall never again believe a word of what 
you say; so, friend, | think I am even with 
you.” 
_e 
CLEMENCY, 

An eastern monarch having one day, 
when among his courtiers, been informed 
that the governor of one of his territories 
had incited the inhabitants of that territo- 





soon ‘to assail the throne, declared that he 
would speedily defeat them: and marching 
to their frontiers with a few troops, he sent 
intimation to them that he pardoned them 
for the revolt and for the attack planned 
against his dignity, and requested that they 
would immediately come and meet him at 
the place of his encampment. This his at- 
tendants were of opinion, was nomore than 
a political manceuvre to bring them unarm- 
ed and unprepared into his presence, that 
he might the more easily overcome them. 
The rebels were astonished at this demon- 










bandoning all thoughts of further transgres- 
sing against him, resolved instantly to com- 
ply with his request, and then to profess 
sorrow for their rash criminality against so 
benevolent asovereign. ‘They soon arriv- 
ed at the place where he was stationed, 
and now his attendant courtiers with the 
army expected that he would treat them 
with the severity their revolt merited ;- but 
how great was their astonishment, when af- 
ter witnessing the rebels express their sor- 
row for their revolt, their thanks for his tf 
forgiveness, and vow to be his faithful and 
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obedient subjects till death, they saw him | 











j benignant | === a 
survey them with an open and g | : _— 
countenance, and heard him in a solemnde- : — of questions in the last Literary 

. Gazette. 


claration, confirm the pardon of their trans- 

ssion! « What!’said one of his courtiers, 
gression! , - 
more forward than the rest, ‘you told us you Inner pe 100 feet. 
would defeat these rebels; and why do yon), Therefore both sides of the copper-+the 
not keep your promise?” < Behold? replied Mner diameter,= the outside diameter, that 


: 900.02 inches cube, and multiply b 
the monarch, ‘ | have defeated them—they is] . ~ ’ ply by 
are no longer my enemies—1 have made | -5236 and we have= 1728086401.44 x .52 


them my friends.’ | 36 solid content of the globe, from which 


Question ist. Copper —1~— inch. 


a) 
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> eo | .5236 and there remain contents of copper 
LITERARY | viz 26.18 feet, the gravity of which “ 
} mounts to 235620 oz. to which add the gra- 

| vity of cavity at 1; mean=63995 and it 

: | gives the gravity of copper and rarified air 
to be= 299615, we also find that 1200.023 
AGreek Grammar, designed for theuse -9236X1% =the gravity of a body ofat- 
of Schools. | mospheric air at a mean state (or of a size 
_ || equal to the whole globe)= 639987 oz. that 


A Summary of the Law and Practice af 18 299615 gravity of balloon4-340372 
Real Actions. By Asahel Stearns, Professor , Which reduced to Ibs. gives 21273 Ans. 
of Law in Harvard University. | Question 2nd. 

= | Put a=radins of given circle. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament x= radius of undetermined circle. 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with: 
a Lexicon in English of all the words et 
tained in them; designed for the use of 
Schools. 


——— — see 
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The following Works are announcedin Boston: 














Then 2x2 —x? —perpendicular? = of 322 
=2/3 
Also z,/ Satta 
J3 
Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts | Therefore —~— +a=2,/3+2 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian As-, 3 
semblies in Villages near Cambridge. To, 
which are added, Six Morning Exercises, || 
By Robert Robinson. First Ameriean Edi- | 
tion. 1 
1 
\} 


aJf3=3r—a+_*_ 
a x 

An [ntroduction to Algebra. By Warren | ata 
Colburn. } 


' i —— 

An Edition of the Bible in Spanish, in’ J3 

12mu, | 4x? = 3a?——-Gar-+322 

22+ 6ar= 3a? 

, x?+-5nx+9a? =3a3?+4-9a? = 
a+-3a= ,f12a? [12a 
% f/12a2—3a Ans. T, 
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The Rev. Charles Hodge, Professor of 


Oriental and Biblical Literature, in the The- | 
elogical Seminary at Princetoa, proposes’ 
to publish “ A Collection of Dissertations, | Question 


principally on Biblical Literature.” It will) A very large vessel of 10 feet high, (no 


be published quarterly, at $1 per annum, | 

» Boge ... .2|| Matter what shape) being kept constantly 
of a ectave pages. . thu ag roe full of water by : inotinn wed at the 
in the prospectus, is principally designed | . “ 
to excite a spirit for Biblical studies, by cir- th. a cnerenagenggeticsner pyiagiett. Aealbny 


tig . ere ‘inch in diameter be opened in tts - 
culating information on the criticism of ae a = oe P or Poe 





|take the solid content of cavity —1003 x. | 
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give general information of (he news and 
passing occurrences of the times, trom all 
parts of the Union. It is also furnished 
with the North American Revtew,ihe Edin- 
i burgh Review, and a variety oi the best 
Periodical works and publications printed 
in the United States. Prices currents, maps, 
'&c.; and all of the most valuable papers 
and publications that have been taken dur- 
ing that time,have been carefully preserved 
—including Congressional Documents, &c. 
These are all free for the perusal of its pa- 
trons at all times. This privilege has here- 
tofore been extended to all who have had a 
wish to examine them, whether they were 
contributors to the room or not; but the fre” 
quent calls of late, for the old files by those 
‘last mentioned, have rendered it necessary 
for the proprietor to institute a charge for 
these accommodations. It will therefore 
be understood in future, that twenty-five 
cents will be exacted of those who have 
not and do not contribute any thing towards 
the support of this institution, for each and 
every privilege of examining the old files 
appertaining thereto, 

The terms of subscription are as follows: 
For one year, in advance, $4 00 
After or at the expiration of the year 5 00 














For six months 2 25 
three months 125 
one month 50 
one week 23 


All but ‘the annual subscriptions are re- 
) quired to be paidin advance. 
No subscription is discontinued without 
previous notice to that effect. 
Subscribers have the privilege of intro 
ducing strangers by note or otherwise. 
The room is kept in the East end of the 
Masonic building on Third street, and im- 
mediately back of the Post Office; and is 
open every day (Sundays excepted) from 
8 o’clock in the morning to 9 at night. 
Any comment upon its advantages and 
accommodations is deemed unnecessary, as 
most of our citizens are well acquainted 
with them, and those who are not, and feel 
disposed, are respectfully invited to call 
and see for themselves. 

ELAM P. LANGDON, 
Oct. 16th, 1824. Proprietor, 
P.S. The person (we presume not a sub- 
scriber,) who has of late, been in the habit 
of violating the rules of the room, during 


; . ~ idicular side at every foot of the depth, i 
text, on the ancient versions, on éciticat | y pth, it 


editions, to bring forward interesting arti- 
cles on the manners, customs, institutions, 
and literature of the East-—-on various 

points in Biblical antiquities—on the litera- | 
rary history of the sacred volume, &c. To! 
contain biographical noticesof Biblical wri- 
ters, accounts of the most important Bibli- 
cal works, &c. It is designed as a vehicle 
by which information contained in expen- 
sive and rare volumes, may be conveyed to 
the Biblical Student at a small expense, and | 
in a compressed form.—Carlisle Adviser, 

















| is required to determine the several distan- 


‘the time that it remains open, by taking out 
a paper, is admonished to desist hereafter, 
or he may find himself under the necessity 
of making the breach good. E. P. L. 


The Rev. Mr. Dashiell, of Baltimore, 
will deliver a discourse at the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, on Vine street to-morrow 
at 11 o’clock A.M. --— 
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ces to which they will spout on the horizon- 

tal plane of the base, and the quantity of 

water discharged by all of them in 10 min- 
utes. 

Ia BE SEE ON WY PY ROT ee 
CINCINNATI READING-ROOM. 
The Cincinnati Reading Room has been 

in operation for about six years. It 1s fur- 

nished with, from sixty toseventy different} creme rrecene 

News-papers; some of which are published M. 

daily, others thrice, twice and once a week.| MR. DORFEUILLE will lecture this even- . 


They have been selected with a view to} ng - conclusion of the Natural history of 
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FOR THE CINCINNATI LITERARY GAZETTE. 


Hence, Melancholy, why molest me? 
Ah, why invade my peaceful breast? 

With Sorrow’s livery why invest me? 
Leave, O leave my soul to rest, 


In life’s gay spring, when hope was young, 
I scarce had time to look around me, 
Wen thy dark mantle o’er me flung, 
Close in thy mad’ning pressure bound me: _—f 





And as its summer flowers were blooming, 
And ripening Fancy blese’d the hour, 

Still, still, thy fiend-like sway resuming, 
How oft I’ve sunk beneath thy power! | 


If e’er I dar’d at Pleasure’s call, 
Upon the world to cast my eye; 
My buoyant spirit to enthral, 
Thy demon frown was ever nigh. 


—== 


And now, when automn’s withered leaves, 
And withering damps have come to chill me, 
A deepened thought my bosom heaves, 
Thy cold, cold grasp would surely kill me. 
October, 1824. . Myra. } 
<_+ oo 
SELECTED. 
pe ‘ 
ON SUNSET, 
Oh it is sweet at twilight hour to view, 
While sinks the sun beneath the westernsky, 
The bright clouds sailing through a sea of blue, 
Attired in robes of gorgeous majesty ; 
And, as along the vaulted canopy, 
With Sol’s last ling’ring crimson tays they 
beam, . 
Like airy sprites in graceful curves they fly, 
And wild and fanciful as furms that seem 
¥o glide around our couch in fitful feverish dream. 


And now a beauteovs landscape strikes mine eyes, | 
Where nature glows in loveliest, richest pride, 
And lofty towers and palaces arise, 
With gardens gay, and flowing streams beside, | 
Methinks seraphic forms appear to glide, 
In snow white robes, am id yon bowers remote! 
Methinks, upon the zephyr’s gentle tide, 
I hear the lute’s low breathing softly float, | 
Like the Eolian harp’sslow rising note! 


But oh, ye fairy visions of delight, 
E’en while I gaze, spell bound by Fancy’s pow- 
er, 
How fast ye vanish from my raptur’d sight, 
Like joy’s delusive evanescent hour! 
And every mimic scene and glittering bower, 
Melts quick away like wreath ef mountain 
snow, 
And brilliant palaces and gilded tower, 
Fainier and fainter in the sun-beam glow, 
Till Night her sable mantle over all doth throw, 
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Thus yearsof gloom do sunny hours outweigh, 


Life swiftly flits away like cloud on Summer’s eve, 


Anticipated from one of the Pupils to a Female Vi- 





Thus do we ever see the fairest forms, 
Blighted the soonest by Death’s ruthless sway ; 
And thus the brightest minds that Genius warms, 
Before Misfortune’s chilling blast decay— 
Thos Youth’s enchanting prospeets fade away : 


{| Quaff?d the full bow], or shar’d the social board, 


LATERARY GAZETTE. 


Thus riper Manhood’s warmest hopes deceive ; 
And thus while o’er departed joys we grieve, 
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siler, who sheda tear at the Deaf and Dumb 
School. 
Will not relieving utterance come? 
For language must I vainly seek ? 
Oh, some kind angel help the Dumb, 
And aid my lab’ring tongue to speak! 
My heart can feel! and Stranger! here 
I treasured up thy soothing tear. 


Pure are the dewy drops that rest 
Upon the mounta in flow’ret’s breast, 
But purer far, that tear unheeded came 
While feeling’s sceptre ruled thy pensive} 
soul, 
To break thy spirit’s deep entracing dream, 
And bid the busy thoughts again to roll, 


I saw (fur Mercy left me sight ; 

Oh! were my silence wrapt in night, 
Then life had been too coldly drear 
Still to detain the Dumb boy here—) 


I saw thy bosom heave a sigh 

When fix'd on me thy pitying eye 
In mute attention gazed ; 

Lost in an interest deep and pure, 

To those around, that eye no more 
















As on his pillow, with a grateful sigh, 
He gladly lays him down, and thus exclaims, 

‘“‘ To-morrow is the Sabbath-day, when I 

And all may rest.””, What tongue that thrill shall 
speak ! 

Ob! day of bliss, more sweet than miser’s hoard! 
Pledge of the eternal Sabbath, and those hours 
When the freed sou! shall join the bless’d abode 

Of former friends, its Saviour, and its God! 


VERSES. 


Oh! should hours of sorrow 
‘E’er be your lot; 

Should clouds gather o’er thee, 
Forget me not! 





Should the friends forsake thee 
Whom once you thought 

Would love you for ever, 
Forget me not! 


Bhould fafe fix your dwelling 
In some lone spot, 

And anguish surround thee, 
Forget me not! 


Should love cease to gladden 
And gild thy lot, 
In the grief of that moment, 
Forget me not! 
— +o 
COMFORT.—From the Greek. 
By T. B. G. 





With speaking look was raised. 


Isaw the tear’s unconscious swell; 
I mark’d thy blushes as it fell, 

Lest some intruding eye should see 
Thy bosom’s sensibility. 


Lady! for thee {have no name, 
Yet should we now for ever part, 
Oblivion’s dark and wasting s‘ream 
Shall ne’er efface thee from my beart. 
For could yon sun forget to shine, 
The stormy deeps neglect to roll; 
Yet never can that tear of thine 
Fade from the Deaf and Dumb boy's soul 
—_—<-_ 


STANZAS, 
By J.A.S. 
Bright lies the moonbeam on the wave, 
While ali beneath is cold and still; 


‘Gay blooms the flow’r on many a grave, 
Where all within is dark and chill. 


So smiles across the saddest face, 
When not one throb responsive wakes, 
May throw a momentary grace 


Illusive, while the lone heart breaks, 
———. 


SON NET. 
By J.A.S. 


He who in ease hath pass’d the live-long week, 
Or sought with eager steps gay pleasure’s bowr’s, 


Nor felt a pain but what satiety e’er frames, 


Ne’er knows the thrill that swells the breast of him, 








Tread any path in life —the senate yields 

| Glory and joy from usefulness--at home 

Is quiet bliss--gay vigor in the fields—- 

| And wealth is their’s that o’er wide oceans roam 

Rich travellers a constant welcome see; 

| The poor their indigence by travel hile; 

|The hours of him who marries not are free; 

' And happy is the bower tbat holds a bride. 

Sweet is the joy that warms a parent’s breast ; 

| Free are the childless from prospective care ; 

Youth hath high spirits; age respect and rest; 

Then why of comfort shon'd mankind despair? 

Vain are the woes of Care’s unthankful brood ; 

| To grateful hearts all states of life are good, 
aie : 

WOMAN. 

Gone from her cheek is the summer bloom, 

And ber breath hath lost all its faint perfume, 

And the gloss hath dropp’d from her golden hair, 

And her forehead is pale, though no longer fair: 


And the spirit that sat on her soft blue eye 

Is struck with cold mortality ; 

And the smile that played on her lip hath fled, 
And every grace hath now left the dead, 


Like slaves they obey’d her in height of power, 
But left her all in her wintry hour; 

And the crowds that swore for her love to die, 
Shrunk from the tone of her last sad sigh— 
And this is Man’s fidelity, 


Tis Woman alone, witha firmer heart, 
Can sce all these idole of hfe depart, 

} And love the more; and soothe and bless 
Man in his utte: wretchedness. 








Who spent with toi!, and faint in every limb 





A. N. Deming, Printer. 


























